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Courageous voice in Britain 

Clear-cut support of British rearmament policy and 
public repudiation of the Communist “peace” line 
were registered by the rank and file of British labor 
when they gave heavy majority backing to the reso- 
lutions of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress on September 2. By a majority of over five 
to one the congress backed the council’s plea for the 
greatest possible measure of rearmament “within the 
limits of our power to find the means.” This action is 
all the more remarkable in that this was the first time 
the average worker had a chance to pass on the reso- 
lutions of the General Council since its August 19 


_ statement, which opposed all wage increases not justi- 


fied by increased productivity. The courageous realism 
of British labor in supporting rearmament upon such 
terms will bolster the wavering resolution of other 
NATO countries, where labor may feel that the dire 
danger of a Soviet thrust is past. It will also have its 
repercussions within Britain. First, it will give Prime 
Minister Churchill! some assurance that the heavy 
pressure for reduction of armament expenditure ex- 
erted on him in the House of Commons by Aneurin 
Bevan and his followers is not supported by a vitally 
important sector of the electorate. Moreover, the 
unambiguous rejection by the congress of the rela- 
tively mild resolution of the Bevan group demanding 
a reduction of military expenditure in the face of 
urgent domestic needs will give welcome support on 
this issue to Attlee and Co. in the sharp struggle for 
ascendancy going on within the Labor party itself. 
The T.U.C. is closely identified with the Labor party 
and is the foundation of its strength. Its determined 
refusal to compromise the goals of Western rearma- 
ment will put a crimp in the plans of the Bevanites to 
use that issue in their drive for party power. 


“Horse-trader” Mossadegh 

Fearful lest Iran’s steady decline toward economic 
chaos might tempt the Russian bear, the United States 
and Great Britain bent over backwards on August 30 
and proposed to Iran another compromise solution to 
the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. Though Britain gives up 
about every claim save her right to compensation for 
the expropriated oil properties, the proposals left Iran’s 
Premier Mossadegh as cool as ever. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can solution suggested arbitration of the question of 
compensation by the International Court of Justice. 
It also offered to negotiate for the immediate flow of 
the 2 million tons of oil now stored at Abadan, whose 
sale would mean a much needed $20 to $28 million in 
revenue for Iran’s exhausted treasury. The United 
States also offered a grant of $10 million to assist in 
balancing the Iranian budget. Britain agreed to relax 
restrictions on exports to Iran and on Iran’s use of 
sterling. Premier Mossadegh professed to see hidden 
pitfalls in these proposals. He seems to fear the Inter- 
national Court might bill him for the loss of profits 
which would have accrued to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company had its concession run to 1993, the year the 
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present agreement legally terminates. Like the typical 
“horse-trader” he is, Mossadegh would prefer to limit 
AIOC’s claims while he is left free to demand what he 
chooses. It is no secret that he has his eye on $137 
million in royalties which would have been paid to 
the Government had the Iranian Parliament accepted 
an agreement negotiated in 1949. Despite his stub- 
bornness, however, there is hope that the latest pro- 
posals will present a good basis for further discussion. 
Mossadegh is by no means sure that his Chamber of 
Deputies, to convene on September 10, will go along 
entirely with his flat rejection of the Anglo-American 
compromise. In the meantime he will more than 
likely continue his “horse-trading” for further con- 
cessions. 


Conference on Faith and Order 

Thoughtful Catholics the world over will echo the 
sentiments expressed in a message of greeting from the 
75th Catholic Congress ( Katolikentag) in Berlin to the 
230 delegates from forty countries to the Third World 
Conference on Faith and Order meeting in Lund, 
Sweden. (Previous meetings were at Lausanne in 1927 
and at Edinburgh in 1937.) To the representatives of 
158 Anglican, Orthodox, Old Catholic and various 
Protestant bodies the message, received on August 25, 
expressed hope that the Lund Conference would 
“bring nearer to Christendom the end which was so 
dear to our Lerd’s heart—that all who believe in Him 
should be brought to perfect unity.” “In this sense,” 
the message said, “we are united with you in prayer.” 
Despite two years of careful preliminary work and an 
intense sense of urgency, the results of the Lund meet- 
ing were in many respects discouraging. “It would be 
hard to put a finger on even one former disagreement 
that has been turned into an agreement,” wrote Dr. 
Winfred Ernest Garrison, professor of Church History 
at the University of Houston. On the other hand, Dr. 
Garrison was able to report “a gradual change” for 
the better “in the climate, the mood and the temper in 
which discussions are carried on . . . and in the in- 
tensification of desire to advance towards unity.” More- 
over, a note was sounded in the final report which, if 
continued, will, by God’s grace, advance the Confer- 
ence participants on the path to unity: an appeal to 
“draw closer to Christ,” to seek a “deeper and richer 
understanding of the mystery of the God-given union 
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of Christ with His Church.” Their steps may be falter- 
ing and confused, but the delegates will discover the 
road to unity if they will courageously seek the mind 
of Christ Himself. The more we ourselves are united 
with His mind and heart, the better each of us, in his 
own way, will be able to assist them. 


Rights of “occupation” children 

Is it “just too bad” for the mother and her child 
when the head of the family has unceremoniously 
packed off to another country and no longer supports 
them? This problem presented itself to the interna- 
tional lawyers even before the war. The years of mili- 
tary occupation on both sides of the globe have since 
added urgency to the problem without facilitating a 
solution. The issue affects both illegitimate and legiti- 
mate children. The number of children and _ their 
mothers abandoned by the soldiers of the occupation 
at the moment of their return to the “Zone of the 
Interior,” as they call the United States, has been esti- 
mated in the tens of thousands, a not improbable 
figure considering the high turnover among the troops. 
As the situation exists today there is no international 
legal recourse when, as too often happens, the soldier, 
upon reassignment, cuts off all communication with 
the person whom he lived with and supported over a 
long time, or with the children of this union. This is 
especially verified in Germany, where military regu- 
lations prevent an American GI from marrying a 
German until three months before his scheduled de- 
parture. A group of international lawyers are now 
working under UN auspices in Geneva to seek means 
of finding a legal sanction for a universally recognized 
moral obligation binding fathers to help support their 
offspring in such cases. The United States has sug- 
gested international recognition of a valid court order 
for support. This proposal, which would be hard to 
carry out, reveals the intricacies of a problem that has 
thus far defied solution. 


Australia’s bishops on land policy 

The Australian Hierarchy’s statement on agriculture 
and land settlement, issued for Social Justice Sunday, 
September 7, makes stiff demands upon a nation’s 
way of thinking and habits of economic life. The in- 
creasing flight of Australian manpower to the cities 
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has steadily impaired the rural areas. The Catholic 
Bishops call for a complete reversal of this trend and 
label the flight from the land “a national scourge,” 
They ask for “a reform of public opinion” so that 
there will be “a recognition by the Australian people 
of the primacy of agriculture in the national economy, 
together with a willingness to make the adjustments” 
necessary to restore agriculture to that primacy. As a 
means to build up food production, the Bishops advo. 
cate a large-scale, government-sponsored plan of land 
settlement and colonization, based on a system of 
working proprietors, with immigrants as the bulk of 
the colonists. Meanwhile, they call for an intensified 
social apostolate among Australian Catholics to help 
maintain a sound rural life. They bluntly proclaim the 
duty of their people to come to the relief of other 
peoples who are menaced by starvation: 


If the Australian looks for social justice for him- 
self, he cannot deny it to his brothers beyond the 
seas. Hence, if exports of food are necessary eco- 
nomically to re-establish Australia’s financial posi- 
tion, they are morally obligatory upon a food-pro- 
ducing nation as the simplest way in which it can 
= its obligation to the hungry peoples of other 
ands. 


American farmers face a somewhat similar moral prob- 
lem, that of welcoming the 300,000 immigrants the | 


U. S. Government thinks we should receive as part of 
our responsibilities in solving the emergency problem 
of overcrowding abroad. Catholics should be taking 
the lead in sponsoring legislation to admit them. 


Total tax load 

The Bureau of the Census on August 30 published 
the total amount of direct taxes levied on the Amer- 
ican people in fiscal 1951, which ended on June 30 
of that year. The tax revenues of all units of govern- 
ment, State, local and Federal, amounted to $63.5 
billion, according to a United Press dispatch. Of this 
total $8.6 billion was collected by State and local 
units; $56.1 billion by the Federal Government. Other 
revenues, such as from liquor stores, insurance trust 
funds and public utilities, ran to about $20 billion. The 
first (comparatively minor) difficulty with these fig- 
ures is that the total State-local-Federal “take” adds up 
to $64.7 billion, instead of the $63.5 billion the UP 
gave. But the real trouble starts when you try to figure 
out how much taxes rose in 1951 over 1950 and how 
this rise in taxes compared with the rise in “disposable 
income,” or the money taxpayers had left after paying 
taxes. In absolute figures, taxes are certainly rising. 
Recent estimates for 1952 run to $9.8 billion for State 
and local levies and $64.9 billion for Federal levies. 
This is about $10 billion over 1951, without any esti- 
mate of the total revenues from other sources. Head- 
line readers could learn at a glance that 1951 taxes 
averaged $412 for every man, woman and child in the 
United States, whereas 1952 taxes were estimated to 
average $557 per person. These figures, of course, do 
not include indirect taxes. 
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.. just how heavy is it? 

According to the New York Times for September 2, 
these unadjusted figures can be very misleading. “In 
stable dollars,” it explained, “the 1952 per capita tax 
burden was $295, against $316 in 1950 and $324 in 
1945.” This is because today’s dollars “mean” less 
than those of 1950 and 1945 and because the tax 
burden is divided among more people. The surprising 
thing is that, according to this breakdown, although 
“disposable income” (i.e., green stuff left after paying 
taxes) in terms of 1935-39 prices, has fallen 7 per cent 
since 1945, taxes have fallen even more—9 per cent— 
since then. The year 1952 compares “even more favor- 
ably” with 1950. Just how hard individuals are hit by 
the tax load depends, of course, on a bundle of factors: 
what brackets they are in, whether they have expense 
accounts, etc., etc. Everything has gone up: prices, 
incomes, taxes. The costs of rearmament and of the 
Korean war are certainly eating heavily into people’s 
incomes. The central question is what price tag we put 
on the free world’s defense and whether we are get- 
ting our money’s worth in terms of guns, tanks, bomb- 
ers and warships. Tax increases (provided people have 
enough left to live on) are not necessarily evil so long 
as the taxes buy something worth paying that much 
for. School boards got $4.5 billion in 1951, some of it 
through State grants. School costs, like all others, 
are continually rising. But does anyone believe that 
we are spending too much on education? The great 
difference between using money via taxes and using 
it in other ways is that taxation compels us to use 
our money for important public purposes. 


Crespi Study Club of Pasadena 

A letter from Pasadena, California, dated August 28, 
informs us that a seed AMeEnRica planted in 1929 has 
bloomed into a garden. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., then 
Editor-in-Chief, published an article in our February 
2, 1929 issue, entitled “A papal slogan: Catholic 
Action.” Upon reading it, a group of Catholic women 
in Pasadena (we now learn) “decided to form a club 
to promote interest in religion, literature, art and 
science . . . and to inculcate a lively interest in civic 
affairs.” The 12 founders named their club after a 
Franciscan missionary, Padre Juan Crespi. Now boast- 
ing 170 members, the club, in addition to studying 
papal encyclicals and Catholic literature generally, 
gives a scholarship to a Catholic school each year and 
aids the Catholic Welfare Bureau. Last year the club 
was addressed by Thomas B. Pike, who introduced 
“incentive management,” including employe profit- 
sharing, into his drilling company some five years ago; 
by Rev. Joseph Kearney of the Catholic Labor Insti- 
tute; and by other exponents of Catholic social prin- 
cipals. Our congratulations to the Crespi Study Club 
and thanks to Theresa Dierkes, press chairman, of 
260 South Michigan Ave., Pasadena 5, for informing 
us about the long-term success of an apostolic enter- 
prise lighted, as she put in, from a “little candle” in 
these pages over twenty-three years ago. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PRESS 

Journalists and educators addressing the convention 
of the Association for Education in Journalism at 
Columbia University during the last week of August 
emphasized the need of free access to news sources 
and better interpretation in reporting as two problems 
plaguing their profession. 

According to Harold L. Cross, legal counsel to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, access to pub- 
lic information is inadequate. In France, General 
Ridgway’s recent plea for freer access to NATO news 
underlined this complaint. 

But what good is access to news and views, we might 
ask, if editors cannot publish them? From Spain came 
evidence of stringent press restriction when the Na- 
tional Board of the Catholic Press made a strong plea 
to the Franco Government for relief from the close 
censorship which goes back to the Spanish civil war. 
How can American Catholics be sure they know ex- 
actly what Spanish Catholics think about Church- 
State relations, for example, when the regime is known 
to exercise rigid censorship of opinion? 

Prolonged discussion at the Columbia meeting cen- 
tered on the question of “interpreting” the news. Alan 
Barth, Washington Post editorial writer, held that good 
reporting today demands that facts and statements be 
put in a proper setting of background material, along 
with explanations and, if necessary, qualifications. 
Newspaper reporting of Senator McCarthy’s “scatter- 
gun charges,” he said, served the Senator’s “partisan 
political purposes” rather than “the purposes of the 
press and the interests of truth.” Lester Markel, Sun- 
day editor of the New York Times, scored foreign re- 
porting for “immaturity,” “lack of background,” “the 
blitheness with which the correspondent with neither 
the language nor the perspective will plunge into a 
complex issue.” He concluded that “reporting on the 
whole does not give a fair and accurate picture of 
events and people.” 

“Interpretation” of news by reporters is not with- 
out its dangers, however, because the line dividing 
interpretation from opinion is a thin one. Time Maga- 
zine, for example, frankly admits its policy of inter- 
preting the news. But Time often fails, to our minds, to 
distinguish between interpretation and something 
quite different—the deceptive insinuation of its opin- 
ions. The insinuation of editorial opinion into what 
the public takes for a news story is not “interpretation” 
in any acceptable sense. We have no objection, for 
example, to Time’s stand on Senator McCarthy in its 
featured article (10/22/51). What we do object to is 
the manner in which it makes up its readers’ minds 
for them under the guise of giving them a news story. 
Time is supposed to be a newsmagazine, not a journal 
of opinion. When it presents a one-sided report, or, 
without arguing its position, slyly labels opinions in 
what is supposed to be reporting, it is worming its 
views into the reader’s mind under cover of a repor- 
torial job. This is oblique—and very misleading—edito- 
rializing, not “interpretation” of the news. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 








There have been many inept and headline-hunting 
congressional investigations in recent years and they 
have done much to discredit a legitimate legislative 
fact-finding function. Yet on balance there can’t be 
any serious question of the immense good that has 
come from Senate and House inquiries into affairs of 
the executive branch and the people with whom it 
does business. 

Of course, heads of agencies involved dislike having 
their errors publicly exposed. They probably are 
right when they say there are no more boobs and 
blackguards in government than in private business. 
There has been a deliberate effort in recent years, in 
an executive branch headed by a President who ran 
smart and effective inquiries when he was a U. S. 
Senator, to deride congressional investigations for 
their clumsiness and publicity-hunting. It’s true there 
has been some of both. But the fact is that the Federal 
Government of 1952 is such an immense thing that 
literally no one can be familiar with all of it, and it is 
entirely likely that if Congress didn’t go digging 
around to see how the billions are being spent, some 
of the misspending would go on and on without 
correction. 

In recent days, with most of Congress out across 
the country hustling votes against that inevitable day 
in November, two investigating committees have 
come up with important findings. Sen. Lyndon John- 
son’s Senate Armed Services subcommittee gave the 
Defense Department a blistering for aircraft-produc- 
tion lags, and the Air Force and the Army Engineers 
for waste and squandering in the building of North 
African airbases. A House inquiry group headed by 
Rep. Olin Teague of Texas has come up with a report 
accusing the Veterans Administration of scandalous 
mishandling of the veterans’ housing program, with 
corruption in some places. Some of these findings 
drew answers of a sort from the agencies involved. But 
there can be scarcely any doubt as to generally sub- 
stantial proof of fumbling and wrongdoing. In the 
case of airplane-output lag, part of the responsibility 
goes right back to President Truman’s own decision 
before Korea not to spend sizeable funds actually voted 
for aircraft by Congress. This reporter has been told 
by plane manufacturers of the apparent lack of urgency 
in Washington—even since the Korean war—in step- 
ping up production. 

Referring to earlier disclosures of crookedness and 
use of influence here—turned up, incidentally, by 
Congressional committees—both Adlai Stevenson and 
Dwight Eisenhower have pledged themselves to a 
thorough shaking-out of the Government structure. 
There’s bound to be a new lot of fur flying, come the 
new year and a new Administration. CHARLEs Lucey 
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Labor Day Masses were celebrated this year in Balti- 
more, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, O., Davenport, Ia., Gary, Ind., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Indianapolis, Johnstown, Pa., Kansas City, Mo., 
New Orleans, New York, Oakland, Calif., and San 
Diego. 

& The International Catholic Truth Society (407 
Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) distributed free in 195] 
to Catholics and non-Catholics here and abroad more 
than 190,000 pieces of Catholic literature. This number 
included 72,653 pamphlets, 90,650 pamphlettes, 653 
books, 30,177 newspapers, magazines and religious 
articles. The ICTS states that this important part of 
its work is made possible by contributions from mem- 
ber organizations and the donations of thousands of 
individual Catholics. 





B® His Beatitude Mark II, Patriarch of Alexandria, | 
asks the prayers of religious communities in the United 


States for the success of his Copt Catholic clergy in | 


their twofold task of ministering to Egypt’s 65,000 


Copt Catholics and bringing back to the fold the mil- | 
lion dissident Monophysite Copts. Communities willing | 


to offer their prayers for a day are asked to communi- 


cate with Roland B. Peloquin, 194 Carrington Ave,, | 


Woonsocket, R. I. 

p> The Nicaraguan Hierarchy has instructed its priests 
to disregard a Nicaraguan law requiring persons con- 
tracting a religious marriage to go through a prior civil 
ceremony. The law was passed in 1941. Since many 
poor people cannot afford the fee for the civil cere- 
mony, and therefore are legally debarred from a re- 
ligious marriage, there has been widespread concubi- 
nage and immorality. A recent attempt to repeal the 
law failed. The Bishops claim that the law infringes 
the constitutional guarantees of freedom of conscience 
and practice of religion. Priests breaking the law incur 
a fine of about fifty dollars. 

b> The Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, distributor of CARE packages, is now offer- 
ing “self-help” packages of various kinds. Steel plows, 
hand tools, midwifery equipment, books, etc., are 
available. Details may be obtained from CARE head- 
quarters, 20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 

p> Canada’s oldest Catholic university, Laval Uni- 
ve. sity, Quebec, will celebrate its centenary, Sept. 19- 
22. The university was granted a charter by Queen 
Victoria in 1852, but its traditions go back to the found- 
ing of a college at Quebec by the Jesuits in 1640. Under 
British rule in Canada after the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63 ), the Jesuits were no longer allowed to teach, 
and Quebec Seminary took over, teaching philosophy, 
theology and the sciences. Application for a university 
charter was made in 1848. This allowed the addition 
of medicine and law. C. K. 
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UNESCO hullabaloo 


What the Los Angeles Daily News called “undoubted- 
ly the rowdiest Board of Education meeting in Los 
Angeles history” was held in that city on August 25. 
The “rowdyism,” which met Paul G. Hoffman with cat- 
calls, was the work of a noisy group opposed to teach- 
ing in the public schools about the United Nations 
and its Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Their noise paid off. Four days later the board 
voted 5-1 to “de-emphasize” the attempt to make the 
children of Los Angeles more conscious of the world 
at large through the study of the UN and UNESCO. 

The uproar centered on a 96-page teachers’ manual 
adopted by the Curriculum Division for the school 
vear 1950-51, entitled The “E” in UNESCO. The au- 
thorship of this manual, actually the work of com- 
mittees of teachers, principals and supervisors, was 
ascribed to Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent 
of Schools and a member of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. (This commission, on which 
eminent Catholic scholars serve, was set up by Con- 
cress.) On August 29 the board decided to withdraw 
the manual from use, permanently. 

The contents of The “E” in UNESCO hardly account 
for the high voltage of the attacks made on it. The 
handbook fails, to be sure, to include religion and 
morality among “Man’s Common Needs” (p. 67), a 
very serious omission. In fact, the Curriculum Division, 
in a sensible report to the Board of Education last 
July 24, recommended eight specific revisions. 

What is alarming about this attack on the UN and 
UNESCO is not the fact that a group of taxpayers 
have found fault with the way their children are being 
taught. It is the undisguised, narrow-minded national- 
istic bigotry and even sheer irrationalism of some of 
the criticism, the fact that Catholics were among the 
leaders, that they mingled their Catholicism with their 
political claptrap and that the school board capitulated 
to this pressure. 

The critics, for example, demand U. S. withdrawal 
from the UN. This is their privilege. But to predict 
destruction of U. S. “sovereignty” through member- 
ship is ignorant. Membership in the UN is part of well- 
established American foreign policy, backed by both 
major political parties. It cannot reasonably be con- 
sidered a “controversial” issue, though it is, of course, 
debatable. But people who “debate” it in terms of 
rabid nationalism, who draw inspiration from very 
questionable groups and jeer at Jewish opponents in 
public can hardly be looked to for a fair appraisal of 
the UN and UNESCO. 

The mingling of exhortations to pray to Our Lady 
of Fatima with emotional attacks on all “international- 
ists” (as synonymous with “Communis‘s”) is unseem- 
ly, to say the least. And how can a Catholic be any- 
thing but “internationalist”? He can’t be a nationalist. 

Such politicizing of religious and educational atti- 
tudes is as deplorable as the alleged excesses of the 
“one-worlders,” and hardly befits Catholics. 
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Is the Legion “subversive’’? 


However understandable their motives, the officials of 
the American Legion responsible for the resolution 
demanding abandonment of “political control” of the 
Korean war have issued a shocking statement. On 
August 28, at its annual convention in New York, 
the Legion resolved: 

It is high time we abandon political control 
and place the conduct of this war in the hands of 
the military, who should proceed, considering mili- 
tary problems alone, to a victory. Now, only 
victory itself can achieve the political objectives 
for which we entered the war (emphasis added ). 

Couched in those terms, this resolution demands that 
the President of the United States abdicate his con- 
stitutional responsibilities as Commander in Chief. For 
this reason the resolution is unconstitutional, un- 
American and undemocratic. Nothing is more funda- 
mental to our system of government than what Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has called “the necessary and wise 
subordination of the military to civil power.” 

It is not too much to say that the resolution is basic- 
ally immoral. The President is asked to give our mili- 
tary commander in Korea a blank check, letting him 
“proceed, considering military problems alone.” Sup- 
pose germ warfare would hasten “victory.” Does the 
Legion mean that General Clark should therefore 
resort to it, without adverting to the morality of germ 
warfare? That he should is a fair conclusion from 
such an ill-begotten resolution. 

In May, 1951, General MacArthur astounded the 
editors of this Review by describing war as a situa- 
tion “when politics fail and the military takes over” 
(Am. 5/26/51, p. 212). That is the language of Prus- 
sian militarism, not of American democracy. Warfare 
must always remain under political control, for the 
simple reason that its purpose is to produce a politi- 
cal result, not “victory” merely, but peace. The way 
a war is fought can easily make the restoration of 
peace impossible. If we have learned anything in our 
history, we should have learned that much. 

If war should be left to the generals, let us ask the 
Legionnaires, should education likewise be left to the 
educators? Our impression is that the Legion believes 
that educators must always remain subject to public 
control in order to ensure that the public purposes 
of education are attained. Unwise interference with 
either the military or with educators should be con- 
demned, but not on the basis of the subversive prin- 
ciple the Legion has adopted. 
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Whither South Africa? 


The constitutional crisis in the Union of South Africa 
seems no nearer solution. 

That crisis arose from a law passed on June 6, 1951 
by Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan’s Nationalist 
party restricting the franchise of the 50,000 colored 
persons who have the right to vote—and whose votes 
mostly go to the opposition United party. This law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals 
(highest court in the Union) last March 20. Dr. Malan 
retorted by a law, adopted May 29, creating a still 
higher court—the High Court of Parliament, consist- 
ing of the members of both Houses of Parliament sit- 
ting in judgment on the constitutionality of their own 
legislation. 

This High Court on August 27 declared Dr. Malan’s 
franchise law valid. The Supreme Court of Capetown 
ruled on August 29 that the law creating the High 
Court of Parliament was itself unconstitutional and 
that the High Court was therefore without jurisdic- 
tion. The case may now go to the Court of Appeals. 
If he loses there again, Dr. Malan may well decide to 
ignore the judiciary of his country and stand on the 
supremacy of Parliament. 

The United party, which represents a British and 
more liberal tradition—though it, too, regards South 
Africa as a “white man’s country”—sees in Dr. Malan’s 
maneuverings a serious threat to constitutional liber- 
ties. It fears, too, that the Nationalists may end by 
setting up a completely Boer republic, with discrimi- 
nations against those of British stock. 

In a violent speech at Bethal, Transvaal, on August 
30 the Prime Minister said that racial-equality poli- 
cies had cost the British India, Burma and Egypt, were 
losing them the Gold Coast and would lead to the 
end of the British Empire. The implicit threat of 
South African secession from the Commonwealth was 
not lost on his hearers. 

Meanwhile, a campaign of passive resistance to the 
severe segregation laws has been spreading among 
South Africa’s 8 million natives. How long it can be 
kept from becoming violent is problematic. 

No one stands to gain in this crisis except the Com- 
munists. Dr. Malan is dramatizing for Africa and Asia 
their propaganda charges that the Western nations are 
the oppressors of the colored peoples. 


The Draper Report 


The President’s factotum for things European, William 
H. Draper, Jr., turned in his first semi-annual report 
on August 28. It carried comments and recommenda- 
tions on things political, military, economic, financial 
and commercial, as viewed in the light of the estab- 
lished U. S. policy of helping to make Europe prosper- 
ous, free and able to defend herself. 

Mr. Draper, whose official title is United States 
Representative in Europe, with rank of Ambassador 
and headquarters in Paris, participates with the twelve 
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European members of NATO as U. S. Permanent 
Representative. He also has dealings with six addi- 
tional members of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. Moreover, he is responsible 
for negotiations with Spain and Yugoslavia. So his 
report is extremely comprehensive. Here, if anywhere, 
one has a right to expect an over-all estimate of our 
European policy. 

Mr. Draper obviously does not share the doubts 
expressed in this country that the fourteen NATO 
states are neither united nor interested in their com- 
mon concerns. On the contrary, he reports: 

These governments understand that only by 
presenting a united front in both the political 
and the military sense can they hope to counter- 
act the threat of internal and external Com- 
munist aggression. This understanding has per- 
meated and inspired every important discussion 
and conference I have attended during the past 
six months. 

Nor does the Ambassador take a serious view of what 
he terms the “slippage” in the military program agreed 
upon by the Lisbon Conference last February. The 
only delay he will concede is that the goal of 50 divi- 
sions scheduled for the end of this year will be com- 
pleted “early in 1953.” The United States, he points 


out, has its own “slippage,” being behind in its prom- | 


ised deliveries. 

As another concrete proof of the determination of 
Europe to defend herself, he points to the project for 
a European Army (often confused with the NATO 
forces), which involves the participation of six coun- 
tries, including German units, operating on a common 
military budget. The Ambassador predicts “early 
parliamentary ratification” for this French-inspired 
project. 

Writing on Europe’s perennial “dollar-gap,” Draper 
appears to have confidence in a new approach to this 
challenging problem. While making his own Britain’s 
plea for “trade, not aid,” and calling for drastically 
new thinking on U. S. foreign-trade policies, he rec- 
ommends yet another solution. 

This is American investments in Europe. One sus- 
pects that the Ambassador cannot foresee that, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, Europe will 
ever be able to balance what it imports from the 
United States by what it sells in the United States. 
In that case, he suggests, a program of investment of 
American private capital offers the best solution to 
Europe’s dollar-gap. The reluctance thus far evidenced 
by potential investors could be overcome, he believes, 
if the United States were to undertake to guarantee 
these investments against political instability. 

This proposal has the attractive feature of opening 
to the American taxpayer a new hope of finding a way 
to taper off the seemingly interminable necessity of 
making up Europe’s dollar deficits out of his own 
pocket. Investments lower U. S. tariffs and reduced 
aid would ease the load on U. S. taxpayers. Our high 
tariff barriers are necessitating foreign grants. 
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The Saar: key point 
in Europe’s economy 


Roland Hill 





A JOURNEY through the wooded hills and farm 
lands of the Saar—1,400 square miles is all there is 
of it, with somewhat less than a million inhabitants— 
does not convey the impression that here is one of 
Europe’s trouble spots. The impression, on the con- 
trary, is of a happy land that has made an astonishing 
recovery since the end of the war, a land of church 
towers and smoking chimneys. The Saar is a Catholic 
country with a strong Catholic workers’ movement 
and two prospering religious centers, the Capuchin 
Shrine of Our Lady at Blieskastel and the Benedictine 
Abbey of Tholey. It is also a country wholly German 
in character. The Saar is not a second Alsace Lor- 
raine, which has changed hands between Germany 
and France through the centuries. It belonged to 
Germany except during the years of the French Rev- 
olutionary and Napoleonic occupation. Nor has the 
Saar, unlike Alsace, a mixed population and thus a 
minority problem. Today, you may see some French 


» inscriptions—St. Barbe, for example, instead of St. 


Barbara, Vaudrevange instead of Wallerfangen—but 
on the whole there are few signs of French “occupa- 
tion.” 

French is now a compulsory language in the schools, 
but the newspapers appear in German, and German 
is spoken in the streets. French and German cur- 
rencies are equally acceptable everywhere. But if you 
go to one of Saarbruecken’s few dingy night spots, 
perhaps to the White Horse Inn, where the Saar- 
landers bump their beer mugs to the accompaniment 
of a Bavarian band and sing patriotic German songs, 
France seems to be quite out of the picture. 

There is evidence of prosperity, despite steeply 
rising prices. This prosperity is due to the successful 
French experiment after World War II of attaching 
the Saar economically, and in some ways politically 
also, to France. The present crisis over the Saar can 
only be understood as a result of this French policy. 

After the First World War, by the Versailles settle- 
ment, the Saar was placed under an international 
regime, while France took the coal fields as repara- 
tions. After fifteen years a plebiscite was to settle the 
status of the Saar. But by 1935 France had not yet 
recovered from her war losses in blood and wealth, 
and Germany was a rising Power under Nazi leader- 
ship. In the plebiscite of January 15, 1935, fairly con- 
ducted under the aegis of the League of Nations, 
ninety per cent of the voters decided for reunion with 
the Reich, nine per cent for the continuation of in- 
ternational control, and less than one-half of one per 
cent for France. But no doubt was left that it was 


Mr. Hill, educated in England, Germany and Austria, 
served with the British forces in Europe during 
the war and was a member of the British Informa- 
tion Control Service in the British Zone of Germany, 
1945-46. At present he is on the editorial staff of 
the London Tablet and also does free-lance writing 
for British and foreign reviews. 


the weight of Nazi propaganda which had carried the 
day. 

After the Second World War, the French felt that 
the Saar mines could not be safely left under Ger- 
man control. In 1945, therefore, the French urged a 
revision of the status of the little country. “They 
asked,” wrote James F. Byrnes, “for the separation of 
the Rhineland from Germany, for administration by 
France, for the annexation of the Saar and the trans- 
fer of the Ruhr to an international regime.” The Allies 
did not favor these moves, however, and a second 
phase of French Saar policy began in 1946, when 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault declared the aims 
of his Government to be “economic union [of the 
Saar] with France and permanent French occupation.” 

Conditions in Germany at that time were chaotic, 
and the Saar, which was providing only twenty-five 
per cent of its own food, could not be fed from there. 
The French, therefore, proceeded with a number of 
measures, such as giving the Saar a separate status 
from their German occupation zone, moving the 
French customs barriers eastward to the German 
frontier, and enlarging the boundaries of Saar terri- 
tory by the incorporation of thirteen Rhineland com- 
munities. The French military governor imported a 
small band of emigré Saarlanders, most of whom had 
French passports, to build up the Socialist (SPS) and 
Christian Democratic People’s (CVP) parties. There 
existed also a so-called “supra-party,” the Movement 
for Reunion of the Saar with France (MRS), financed 
and supported by the French authorities, to which 
most of the leading Saar politicians belonged, and 
which exerted a strong political influence. 

In 1947 the first postwar general elections were held 
to decide on a new constitution. This constitution did 
not differ greatly from the Land constitutions promul- 
gated in Germany at the time, but the preamble con- 
tained the decisive points: “Political autonomy, and 
economic, customs and currency links with France.” 

The Germans complained that these aims had not 
been put before the people. The points at issue in the 
elections, they said, were internal political questions 
like school reform, socialization, etc., but not whether 
the Saar was to become French or not. Against this 
the French pointed out that the political implications 
were made perfectly clear, but that the people pre- 
ferred to forget all about political autonomy at a time 
when economic union with France was obviously the 
only way back to normal conditions. There were also 
the inviting prospects that an independent Saar would 
not be burdened with any of the millions of refugees 
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from the East who had swarmed into Western Ger- 
many, that the French would not dismantle the Saar 
industry, but on the contrary would import food and 
capital. It is not surprising, therefore, that forty-eight 
members supporting the French policy were elected 
to the new Parliament, and only two Communists. 

The French now carried out their plans. French 
banks and insurance companies took over the Saar 
institutions. The postoffice and railways came under 
the French administration. A Saar nationality was 
created, and those who refused to accept it became 
aliens. A customs union was estab- 
lished, and the French tricolor with a 
superimposed white cross became the 
Saar flag. The state-owned Bureau of 
Mines took over the Saar mines on a 
fifty-year lease, the iron and steel plants 
came under French control, and all the 
German owners except two were in- 
duced to transfer their shares to French 
firms. 

It may be difficult to reconcile the 
professed aim of political autonomy 
with a situation in which the Saar 
mines, as regards ownership and legal 
status, were outside Saar control. But 
if the political morality of that situa- 
tion was doubtful, its effect was a great 
economic boom, lower taxes for the Saarlanders than 
for the Germans, no unemployment and, for the 80,000 
old and disabled people, higher pensions than they 
would have got in Germany. Coal production rose to 
1.4 million tons a month—20,000 tons more than in 
1938. Steel production and the processing industries 
reached new records and benefited from wider 
markets. 

But the arguments which impelled the Saarlanders 
in 1947 to vote for bread if not for France gradually 
lost their point in the following years. The Western 
Powers were no longer disposed to back the French 
policy of faits accomplis by the grant of a Saar Statute. 
Moreover, a new aspect of the problem had emerged 
with the Council of Europe and the Schuman Plan. 
The Saar was to be represented in the latter, and the 
question was by whom—France or Germany, or in- 
dependently? The voice of the new German Federal 
Republic was becoming more important in interna- 
tional affairs, and German public opinion began to 
manifest an increasing interest in the political future 
of the Saar. 

There was talk of a “Silken Curtain” around the 
Saar, and the regime of Johannes Hoffmann, the 
present Minister President and leader of the Christian 
Democratic People’s party, was given the unfriendly 
nickname of “Demokratur’—a mixture of the German 
words for democracy and dictatorship. The trouble 
was that some of the nationalist German allegations 
were not unfounded. Political meetings were restricted, 
the press was muzzled and there was a censorship of 
mail and telephones. Ther may have been reasons to 
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justify the banning of the Nazi-inspired “Democratic 
Party” in 1950, but, as one Saarlander put it to me, 
“If we want to be Germans why can’t we be free to 
say so?” 

That the Saar has so far been only a potential storm 
center is due above all, perhaps, to German Federal 
Chancellor Konrad Acenauer’s cool and statesmanlike 
attitude. Dr. Adenauer has made friendship with 
France the cornerstone of his foreign policy. When the 
French Foreign Minister came out with the Schuman 
Plan, he grasped at the offer with both hands, regard. 
ing it as the one practical basis for 
European unification and for leaving 
behind the age of unlimited national 
sovereignty. 

But Adenauer’s optimism was se- 
riously checked last February when 
Gilbert Grandval, then French High 
Commissioner, was appointed Ambas- 
sador to the Saarbruecken Government, 
and Dr. Emil Strauss made Saar envoy 


European army and the appointment of 
a Catholic bishop to take out the Saar 
from the neighboring diocese of Trier 
were also contemplated. The French 
m™ argued, with some justice, that these 
measures were merely developments of 
their old policy, but they did nevertheless suddenly 
bring home to the Germans what that policy was. 

The German nationalists at once made capital out 
of the incident, and Dr. Adenauer had the difficult task 
of defending both the French policy and his own, 
though he felt badly let down by the French. The 
Chancellor held the view, following the Allied deci- 
sion of 1945, that German territory was defined by its 
1937 frontiers; that the French actions in separating 
the Saar were entirely unilateral; that not even accord- 
ing to the French constitution of 1946 could such a 
separation take place without a plebiscite; and that 
the present status of the Saar must be considered as 
entirely provisional. 

The chorus of Dr. Adenauer’s German critics was 
joined even by those generally on his side. The 
Rheinischer Merkur wrote: 


The Saar is just as much part of Germany as 
the Eastern provinces now occupied by Russians 
and Poles. Certainly, there must be an under- 
standing of the French interests at stake. But a 
final settlement can be brought about only through 
international negotiation, with German participa- 
tion. What the Saarlanders expect from the Fed- 
eral Government is support in their struggle for 
democratic liberties and the guarantee that new 
faits accomplis, of an economic nature, will not 
be recognized. 


That the Saarlanders are the people who matter most 
in this crisis seems often, indeed, to be forgotten. Yet 
morally the German case is a strong one. The Saar 
coal mines, railways and a large part of the steel 
plants are legally German. The coal mines were bought 











in Paris. A Saar contingent for the | 
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back from France after 1935 for 900 million francs. 
One can reproach the Germans with paying lip-service 
to ideas of European federalism, but there can be no 
doubt that in their conduct in the Saar the French 
have not been much more European-minded than 
the Germans. 

In March of this year Dr. Adenauer and M. Schuman 
began negotiations for a settlement on the Saar. Thus 
far, no settlement has been reached. Each side has 
certain positions from which it feels it cannot afford 
to recede. 

For the French, the Saar is a “makeweight” in the 
balance of the Schuman coal-steel pool plan. With the 
Saar, France contributes 34 per cent of the steel to 
the pool. Without the Saar, Germany contributes 35 
per cent. If the Saar were returned to Germany, that 
country would outweigh France in the steel pool, 42 
to 27 per cent. 

The Germans argue that the Saar is ethnically 
German and in a free plebiscite would vote for union 
with Germany. Moreover, Dr. Adenauer has on his 


hands the task of steering the Contractual Agreement 
with the Western Allies—which is taking the place of 
a German peace treaty—through two more readings in 
the Bundestag. To lose on the Saar would be a serious 
blow to his prestige and authority. And the Bundestag 
last March laid down as a condition of German re- 
armament a solution of the Saar question. 

Probably a “European” solution would be the most 
acceptable to both parties and, besides, would greatly 
help European unity and strength by removing a sore 
spot. It has been proposed that the headquarters of 
the Schuman Plan be set up in Saarbruecken and the 
Saar declared the first “European State.” If such a 
plan can be worked out in a truly European spirit by 
both sides, and can hold out to the German Federal 
Republic the prospect of that freedom of trade and 
movement which now links the Saar to France, all 
Western Europe may be the beneficiary. It would be 
tragic indeed were such an opportunity missed at 
this time, for tomorrow Dr. Adenauer’s European 
vision may no longer be decisive in Germany. 





Louisiana Knights 
tackle secularism 





Joseph B. Gremillion 





A NEW SPIRIT is breathing through the ranks of 
the Knights of Columbus in Louisiana. They are 
embarking upon an ambitious program that could 
well make them one of the strongest of the forces 
working for the religious and social betterment of the 
South. 

The story of this new spirit begins with the descent 
of the Kefauver Crime Committee upon New Orleans 
in January, 1951. The sensational revelations of its 
hearings were still fresh in the minds of the Knights 
when they met at Baton Rouge in September to draw 
up the Catholic Activities Program of the State 
Council. 

At this day-long meeting the Knights laid the 
groundwork for State-wide participation in closed 
week-end retreats by a thousand men; in four giant 
Christ the King public rallies in the larger cities; in 
nocturnal adoration in parish churches on the eves 
of First Fridays. They planned religion contests among 
thousands of members, and other similar projects. 

Time and again the Louisiana phase of the Ke- 
fauver Committee came into the discussion. All agreed 
that the collaps« of public morals so recently drama- 
tized on our own doorstep rendered the work of the 
Knights of Columbus doubly necessary. Sighs of mis- 
giving abounded. “We're just not effective enough. 
We have a good program, but—well, we're not reach- 
ing the areas of life where God is most needed.” 


Fr. Gremillion, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Shreve- 
port, La., received the Louisiana State Jaycee award 
last May, on the nomination of the Shreveport Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, as “the outstanding young 
man in Louisiana.” He is active in many civic and 
welfare projects. Here he reports on the plan adopted 
by the Louisiana K. of C. for making Christian 
principles count in the public life of that State. 


While the splendid positive plan for retreats and 
rallies, corporate Communions and similar projects 
tock shape in the course of the day, organizational 
self-analysis dominated. The impromptu examination 
of conscience brought several points into much 
clearer perspective. 

Emphasis has been properly placed on personal sanc- 
tity. The Knight who knows his faith and frequents 
the sacraments, who lives a good family life and 
“gives a good example,” who stands up for the Church 
—this Knight is the practical Catholic. 

That's all to the good, but now all too obviously in- 
sufficient. We have worked hard bringing God into 
the private life of the individual, but some short circuit 
has cut off the expected flow of godliness into the 
public life of society. Private morality is insulated 
from public morality. Pious exercises and rallies infuse 
retreatants and night-watchers with abounding grace 
and goodness, but somehow the body and soul of 
society languish moribund as ever. The American 
Bishops call the disease secularism. 

Such were the misgivings voiced that day in Baton 
Rouge as the Knights re-examined their crowded and 
worthy program. The modern Knight is dubbed and 
sent forth to “do good.” In the colossal complexity of 
today’s world he fights a lonely battle, a defensive, 
rearguard skirmish. The fight to avoid being over- 
whelmed by the pressures of “neutrality toward God” 
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as well as positive evil far overshadows the hope of 
permeating one’s environment with godliness. 

The good example “shines forth to illumine the dark- 
ness and the darkness does not comprehend it.” Hold- 
ing one’s own becomes the measure of victory. 

And so it came to pass that these Knights of 
Columbus realized that by and large the really critical 
problems of our day and age remain untouched by 
“the strong right arm” of the Church. The fifteen 
thousand Catholic men of Louisiana 
who are in the best position to bring 
Christ into the marketplace have no 
program for training and no plan of 
action. They exert little group influence 
upon the most pressing social problems 
of the South: racial discrimination and 
segregation, civil rights, labor-manage- 
ment teamwork, share-cropping, mi- 
grant workers, the fading out of the 
family farm, dislocations arising from , 
increasing industrialization, the welfare § 
state, Godless education, corrupt poli- 3 
tics, etc. In fact the sad conclusion was 
that many men possess un-Christian 


e 


Purpose of Work, Social and Personal 

The Migrant and Seasonal Worker 

Racial Equality and Civil Rights 

Tenancy and Landlordism 

Racial Equality in Parish and Church Organiza- 

tions 

Social Pressures on the Family 

Living Wage and Family Wage 
It is hoped that within the year some twenty or so 
speakers will develop who can then reach the various 
local councils as well as other organiza- 
tions. The speaker must obtain permis- 
sion of a review board appointed 
through the bishop in order to handle 
his chosen topic. 

The second immediate aim is a dis- 
cussion club on social problem: within 
each of the eighty-four local councils, 
Again Cronin’s comprehensive book 
serves as a guide. Leaders receive train- 
ing at the forums and at week-end 


and family conditions must tie in with 
theory and “book learning.” These local 





attitudes, especially in regard to the 
problems of racial tensions, labor rela- 
tions and the plantation system. How many Knights 
really knew what those encyclicals were all about? 

It was at this point that State Deputy Charles C. 
Jaubert, a man of exceptional foresight and drive, a 
lawyer by profession and a Catholic college graduate 
who has not “failed,” expressed the need for a school 
or a center or some means by which laymen could 
grow to a deeper understanding of the social doctrine 
of the Church. Out of this sprang the three-day Mary- 
hill leadership school on social problems, reported as 
“New Hope for the South” by Dr. Stephen P. Ryan 
(Am. 3/1). 

During the past six months social stirrings within 
the Louisiana State K. of C. Council are increasingly 
evident. Let it be emphasized that these are only 
beginnings and results can only be long-term. Nothing 
startling has happened and probably nothing startling 
will, at least for some time. The important point is 
the awakening. 

The State Board of Trustees in their January, 1952 
meeting adopted a social action program, appointing 
a committee to work out details. As a starter the 
immediate aim is twofold: first, to conduct in each 
diocese day-long forums on social probiems in which 
prepared talks will be given, with disc<sion on any 
of some fifty topics circulated among the membership. 
Catholic Social Principles by Rev. J. F. Cronin is the 
principal source material, with able assists from the 
works of Jacques Maritain and Cardinal Suhard. A 
few sample topics will suffice here: 

Historical Roots of Today’s Social Disorder 

Man Achieves Perfection in Society 


Rugged Incividualism is un-Christian 
Industry Councils, the Christian Answer 
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homes, husbands and wives together 
when the subject interests both. 


This K. of C. program has the explicit and enthusi- | 


astic approval of the bishops of three Louisiana 
dioceses. In expressing his approbation Archbishop 
Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans said: 


We are in need of a better understanding 
among our leading laymen of the social teachings 
of Holy Mother Church . . . There is much need 
of education about the right of workers to a living 
wage, decent housing, freedom of purchasing 
power and the right to organize . . . fair treat- 
ment in the matter of education, wages, housing, 
etc., for the underprivileged. 

And Bishop Charles P. Greco of Alexandria told the 
laymen that they are the Church, responsible for 
carrying Christ into the areas of life from which He 
is most exiled. 

State Deputy Jaubert barnstorms the State arousing 
the men to their vocation to heal the ills of society. 
To objections of conservatives that the Knights are 
a fraternal organization without responsibility for 
“restoring all things in Christ,” Jaubert replies that 
the crisis of our times and the appeals of the Vicars 
of Christ demand a social awakening of all groups 
who claim to be Catholic, especially laymen who call 
themselves Knights. “Our Holy Fathers have clearly 
pointed out in their encyclicals that the social preob- 
lems are not merely economic but problems of moral 
life. It is not only their privilege but their duty to 
show the direction we, as followers of Christ, should 
take in solving the problems presented to us.” 

“It is regrettable,” the State Deputy laments, “that 
we have allowed sixty years to pass since the great 
social encyclical, Rerum Novarum, before taking a 


schools mentioned above. Analysis of | 
local labor, racial, housing, political | 





groups are encouraged to meet in | 
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more active and aggressive part in searching out and 
developing in real life the truths so clearly expressed 
by our Holy Fathers. We should really be ashamed of 
our neglect over this long period when we realize 
that we have been so graciously called the strong right 
arm of the Church by the Hierarchy and when we 
further realize that these encyclicals have been given 
for the instruction and guidance, not only of the 
clergy, but also of the laymen. 

“When we presume to hold ourselves out as leading 
Catholic laymen of the country, we must also assume 
the burden of investigating and becoming acquainted 
with the instructions of our Holy Fathers concerning 
the evolution of society. It is probably due to our 
neglect that we have not imprinted upon the character 
of our civilization a more Christian attitude and ap- 
proach to these problems. We look forward to the 
time when every State and local council of the Knights 
of Columbus will assume its responsibility for the 
spread and work-a-day application of these Catholic 
social principles. Our devotional and liturgical life 
must permeate our social life.” 

Whether Louisiana Knights are experiencing a bona 
fide spring or only a warmish day of a continuing 
winter, the passing of time will tell. 
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“Kathleen Rutherford” does 
not use her own name lest 
she embarrass the staff of 
the sanitarium where she 
spent some months not long 
ago. She offers a patient’s- 
eye view of the curative 
process in a nervous crack- 


up. 


IN THESE DAYS when most intelligent people feel 
that they are sitting on top of a volcano about to 
erupt, it is heartening to see the attention AMERICA 
has given, from time to time, to the subject of mental 
and nervous disorders—in particular, the article by 
Dr. Braceland in the issue of May 10. In no article, 
however, have I seen mention of two factors which 
might help a good many victims of nervous crack- 
ups. One relates to diagnosis of the patient’s illness, 
the other to therapy. 

Diagnosis. Most patients of this kind go to a sani- 
tarium, and a good number of sanitarium doctors are 
far too ready to assume that there is something wrong 
with the patient’s mental or emotional attitude. The 
treatment applied is therefore psychiatric instead of 
medical. 

Nerves are actual physical tissues. If you’ve ever had 
one fished out of a tooth, you know it. Nerves can 
become exhausted, just like a muscle, or become de- 


pleted, like blood. Usually the sanitarium doctor treats 
the patient with sedatives to depress tension, and gives 
booster talks to bolster confidence. This is all very 
well in some cases. In other cases, the nerve tissue 
requires feeding and building up. The booster talks 
only confuse a good many intelligent people, who 
begin to feel that they are just lollipops who can’t 
take it, but keep on feeling completely exhausted— 
as they are. There are vitamins to feed exhausted 
nerves. Why not go beyond the routine check-up 
usually given, and find out whether the patient really 
is suffering from nervous physical depletion before 
treating him as a psychiatric case? 

Therapy. One of the worst devils plaguing the man 
who has a breakdown is the fear that he is “finished,” 
that he can no longer be a useful member of society. 
Soothing assurances by a psychiatrist won’t convince 
him that he can again carry on. He has to be shown, 
by actually being useful in so far as his depleted 
strength will allow. Yes, there are so-called thera- 
peutic occupations in the average sanitarium—knitting, 
weaving, pouch-making, etc., a lot of things that 
have no relation to the past activities of the intelligent 
patient. Would the tired nerves and mind of one of 
the editors of AMerica be diverted from fear of future 
uselessness by advice to try his hand at pouch-making 
or knitting? 

What the patient needs is work that actually concen- 
trates his mind, something that he can look forward 
to doing when he gets out into the world again, work 
that has some relation to his mental caliber and pro- 
fessional training. 

In this field there is an opportunity for aid by 
people who want to help the victim of a crack-up. 
Some agency which is in touch with employers could 
bring the patient work to be done in his own field— 
stenography, typing, proofreading, writing, filing, etc. 
I mention these branches because I believe there are 
more breakdowns among white-collar people than 
among those physically more active. So far as I know, 
there is no such agency. But one could be established 
by charitable-minded people. There are agencies to 
lead the physically handicapped back into the routine 
of normal, productive living. Why not also the nerv- 
ously handicapped, especially when such aid might 
remove the nervous disability? After doing some work 
in the sanitarium, when confidence and strength have 
been partly restored, the good samaritans might make 
it a point to go with the patient when job-hunting, 
and accompany him to work for a few days or weeks 
until he can stand on his own feet again. 

An awful lot, a large majority, in fact, of people 
suffering from nervous breakdowns are highly skilled 
and valuable people, who can contribute enormously 
to the national life—if they are led back into the 
productive world. Many of them can’t do it alone. 
When thousands upon thousands of our most intelli- 
gent people are becoming nervously ill and despon- 
dent, something should be done beyond the treatment 
offered now. KATHLEEN RUTHERFORD 
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Letter from a French village 


As I am staying for the summer in France, I am taking 
the liberty of writing a “Letter from a French village” 
instead of my usual London letter this time, in the 
hope that my readers may find it not without interest. 

The village where I am has four farms, six shops, 
two smithies, four small cafés, a post-office, a mairie, a 
school, a church and some seven hundred inhabitants. 
It lies about twenty miles to the northwest of Paris but 
is an agricultural village with a mere smattering of 
commuters. It has associations with the arts, for Corot 
lived here for a time, and the thick woods on one side 
of the valley are his woods; Daumier lived here all 
his life, and his statue stands in the middle of the 
small place bordered with trimmed lime trees; and 
on the plain above the village Van Gogh committed 
suicide. 

I suppose about a quarter of the population goes 
to Mass, putting it at its highest. This is said to be 
usual in the surroundings of Paris. The farm laborers 
absent themselves, as well as the café proprietors and 
shopkeepers and the schoolmaster and mistress. The 
mayor and his wife go and one or two gentry families, 
wives of laborers, farmers’ daughters, most of the chil- 
dren, irrespective of whether their parents practise 
or not—for instance, the chief enfant de choeur is the 
son of the blacksmith, who himself never goes, nor 
his wife. And there is what I suppose fortunately exists 
in every village—the one devout, youngish maiden lady 
who is every day at the 7:30 Mass (sometimes only she 
is there) to make the responses (because it is rare 
that any of the altar-boys turn up during the week), 
to open and shut the Communion rails, to fetch quietly 
and swiftly from the sacristy something the irs a 
have forgotten. It is she, too, who teaches the school- 
children their catechism. In a village lacking this 
woman the curé must have a lot more difficult time 
than he has already. 

Churchgoing naturally takes on quite a different 
character when a social occasion is involved—a funeral, 
a wedding, a Communion solennelle. In France it is 
not first Communion that is the great social event: that 
is quiet and unostentatious. But a few years later the 
Communion solennelle takes place, when the child 
dresses in white, and the whole family (whether nor- 
mally churchgoing or not) puts on its grandest clothes, 
and the entire day is given over to merrymaking and 
family-gathering on a large scale. Uncles, aunts, 
cousins, grandparents all foregather and partake of 
exquisitely prepared food and drink just as at a wed- 
ding. 

The Sunday before Corpus Christi is the Solemn 
Communion day in France—or at least in these parts— 
and the tempting pdtisserie shops become full of little 
effigies of white communicants, sometimes made of 
sugar. The white-sugared dragées de baptéme—sweets 
made in the shape of a cradle with a diminutive baby 
inside—are also displayed in the confectioners’ shops 
to celebrate baptism. One of these dragées was offered 
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to me by the village gravedigger on the occasion of 
the baptism of his grandchild. He is a fervent non- 
practiser, not so much, it seems, because he dislikes 
the Church as such, but because he dislikes the curé. 
He prefers, he told me, the curé protestant who came 
once from Paris to bury a local Protestant, first because 
he made the ceremony last longer and people felt he 
was at least earning his pay, and second because he 
gave the gravedigger a much bigger tip than the curé 
of the village. However, in recommending me his 
dragées the gravedigger said impressively: “Elles sont 
bénies, vous savez.” 

The curé himself is a large peasant, dressed, like all 
French priests all the time, in a cassock, tucked up on 
very hot days and revealing sturdy legs in thick black 
socks. He drinks his litre of wine a day like every other 
man, and if the wine-seller is shut he routs him out 
just like everyone else. Yet the fact that he does this 
was mentioned to me by the gravedigger as a criti- 
cism; so that, even by nonpractisers, the curé is ex- 
pected to be in a class apart. 

And yet, from another point of view, he is laughed 
at for being in a class apart. Etes-vous homme ou 
femme? the gamins may shout at him. He says Mass 
beautifully and with great depth of feeling. He keeps 
the church clean and tidy and flowered, and every 
now and again he pins up on the door a painstakingly 
typed statement of public interest, for example the 
French archbishops’ condemnation of the atomic bomb. 
He has a large, ruddy, wrinkled face, smokes a lot, and 
goes to and fro on a motorbicycle, a beret on his head. 
He preaches even at early Mass on Sundays and rarely 
says very much of practical interest to the small con- 
gregation. 

The door of the church is always open, but it is sel- 
dom that anyone avails himself of this opportunity. 
Some weeks ago I went in to find out whether St. Peter 
and St. Paul was a holy day of obligation in France. 
It was evening. The church was empty, but presently 
I realized that the curé was kneeling before the altar. 
When I touched his arm he started violently. I asked 
my question and he said No, the feast was always 
celebrated on the following Sunday. I told him that 
in England both that and Corpus Christi were holy 
days of obligation. He said: “Ah, you see what fervent 
Catholics you have in Protestant countries. Look what 
it is like here.” And he made a gesture of despair. 
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It is difficult to allocate the fault—the whole matter 
is too complex, especially for a foreigner such as my- 
self. It would seem that the curé keeps himself too 
much apart from the villagers, owing to a sort of 
tradition of mistrust between one and the other. It is 
not he who is the prominent dispenser of charity in 
the village; one of the nonpractising café proprietors 
gives free soup to the down-and-outs. But then the 
curé is too poor. He clatters about in thick, hard black 
boots and his cassock is caked with dirt. Much of his 
meagre collections at Mass must go to the church’s 
excellent upkeep. Yet, though a familiar figure in 


the village street—he reads his Office walking along 


in the evening sun—he is somehow not of it. He is 
rarely to be seen hobnobbing with the villagers, except 
with children (reminding an altar-boy of a marriage 
the next day) or with practising women. 

There is little to be said that has not already been 
said by Mauriac and Bernanos. It is difficult to know 
what quality in a curé would give back their faith 
to the gravedigger and his cronies—whether personal 
asceticism, great holiness or an ardent practice of the 
corporal works of mercy. At any rate a curé to whom 
half the village is indifferent, if not hostile, seems to 
me a very lonely and very courageous person. 


BARBARA WALL 





“Pathetic fallacy” 





THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 





By Ernest Hemingway. Scribners. 
140p. $3 


The champ has staged a swell come- 
back—well, maybe not a complete 
comeback to the heavyweight title 
he lost in Across the River and into 
the Trees, but he has worked his 
way back into contention for the light- 
heavyweight title. 

That is to say, Hemingway has 
here woven one of his better stories. 
It is very simple, as most of his 
master-stories are. It is concerned 
with a clear-cut struggle between a 
man and a giant fish. The man is 
simple and elemental, and so, ob- 
viously, is the fish—and there is not 
much to chose between them. The 
old fisherman, who has not made a 
catch for a long time, finally sails 
and rows out from Cuba further than 
any poor fisherman has, and after 
two days and nights of heartbreak- 
ing toil and courage, starts towing 
back to port the huge marlin he has 
hooked. On the return trip the catch 
is attacked by sharks and, despite the 
heroic efforts of the old man to pre- 
serve his prize, all he manages to 
haul up on the beach is the giant 
skeleton. He has won, has been de- 
feated, but is triumphant even in 
defeat. 

Hemingway has decked this plot- 
skeleton with most of his old magic. 
There is, to coin a phrase, not a 
wasted word in the lean, tense, ut- 
terly functional narrative. There is 
the atmosphere of struggle even in 
the rhythm of his sentences. There 
is the extraordinary feel for the clean- 
ness of the sea-winds, the mysterious 
life under the waves, the lone maj- 
esty of the sunset. And there is, 
above all, the feeling of kinship 
between the two elemental creatures 
—fisherman and fish—each noble in 
his own way. 

The trouble is—and here is why 
the champ is still in the light-heavy- 
weight division—that the respective 


nobility tends to get blurred, and 
Hemingway is the one who does the 
blurring. It is extremely doubtful, 
I believe, that the fisherman would 
refer to the fish, which is likely just 
a fish to him, in the romantic and 
sentimental terms which the author 
puts into his mouth. Long ago, Rus- 
kin used the term “pathetic fallacy” 
to describe the “undue attribution of 
personality to impersonal objects.” It 
is this quality in this story, and in- 
deed in most of Hemingway’s work, 
that militates against true greatness. 
The form is superb; the content is 
really rather diluted. 

The publishers blurb, by the way, 
is nonsensical. It is claimed that 
Hemingway has looked “beyond con- 
ventional forms,” and has “impro- 
vised in effect his own new mode,” 
setting a “new pattern for genera- 
tions of followers.” What Heming- 
way here does, though he does it in 
his unique style, has been done be- 
fore in our times—by Steinbeck in 
The Pearl, tor example, and by Paul 
Horgan in The Devil in the Desert. 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 


Illusory analysis 





REVOLUTION IN CHINA 





By Charles Patrick Fitzgerald. Praeger. 
290p. $4.50 


In academic circles Mr. Fitzgerald, 
now teaching at the Australian Na- 
tional University, has secured a name 
for himself as a scholarly historian of 
China’s remote past. His China: A 
Short Cultural History is regarded as 
a standard work. In the present vol- 
ume he strives to interpret the more 
recent events in the country in terms 
of the past he reputedly knows so 
well. The result is less than happy. 

As early as page 32 the reader is 
forewarned of the dubious conclu- 
sions to which the author’s main 
premise will eventually lead him. 
There he reads that the ideas now 
being foisted on the Chinese people 
are fundamentally the same as those 
“which inspired the builders of the 
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Han Empire and the restorers of the 
T'ang.” As Mr. Fitzgerald sees it, the 
Chinese Communist regime is engaged 
in the final phase of a rénovation of 
those old ideas in order to adjust 
China, prone by nature to totalitarian- 
ism, to the realities of the n.odern 
world. Small wonder he eventually 
concludes that Asiatic communism 
we shall always have with us. 

In his reasoning Professor Fitz- 
gerald is guilty of propagating the 
same non sequitur to which many 
American liberals have fallen victim 
in their current preoccupation with 
democratic ideals and their relation 
to authoritarian religion: that author- 
itarianism and totalitarianism are mu- 
tually interchangeable terms. The 
successive empires which have risen 
and fallen throughout fifty centuries 
of Chinese history have been indeed 
autocratic. To equate their political 
systems, however, even basically, 
with the brand of autocracy the pres- 
ent regime is thrusting down China’s 
throat is stuff and nonsense. No Chi- 
nese Government ever sought to reg- 
iment every single aspect of Chinese 
social and economic life. Vast areas 
of individual and group life were 
always left completely untouched by 
government. 

In order to buoy up his contention 
that communism in China is the con- 
cretizing of inbred social and economic 
attitudes, Mr. Fitzgerald must free 
Russia from as much responsibility as 
possible for the success of the Red 
revolution there. He assesses Soviet 
policy in the fateful postwar days of 
1945 as mysterious, not planned but 
improvised and blundering into suc- 
cess. As proof he points to the fact 
that Russia allowed the Nationalists 
to take over certain Manchurian cities 
after V-] Day. She also stripped Man- 
churian industry bare instead of leav- 
ing it intact for the Chinese Reds. 
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Thus, he concludes, it was not Rus- 
gian policy to back the Chinese Com- 
munists. Yet he ignores the huge quan- 
tities of Japanese arms the Russians 
allowed to fall into Red hands. He 
mever mentions the fact that the So- 
viet army blocked Nationalist troop- 
landings in Manchuria. This would 
have kept the Nationalists out of the 
region altogether were it not for the 
availability of the overland route from 
Hopei province. 

A reasonable explanation for the 
apparently contradictory Soviet policy 
in China can readily be found if Mr. 
Fitzgerald would only take the trouble 
to seek it out. Russia had tu be pre- 
pared for the contingency that the 
Chinese Communists would be de- 
feated. She had to make at least a 
show of observing the treaty which 
she had just signed with the National- 
ist Government. As a matter of fact, 
the net result of Russian policy was 
to provide substantial (probably de- 
cisive) aid to the Reds, without com- 
mitting the Soviets to open hostility 
to the Nationalist Government. Since 
it unquestionably attained results, it 
is not illogical to suppose that Russian 
policy was so planned from the be- 
ginning. 

In his final chapter Mr. Fitzgerald 
paints a rather grim picture for the 
future. If we continue with our “pol- 
icy of containment,” as that policy is 
commonly understood, we shall be 
faced with an eternal stalemate be- 
tween the free world and the total- 
Rarian regimes. If the cold war should 
break out into another world con- 
flagration, it will be impossible to 
eonquer the combined _ totalitarian 
strength of Red China and the Soviet 
Union. 

These conclusions he draws from 
the completely gratuitous observation 
that both the Russian and Chinese 
peoples are thoroughly satisfied with 
their respective regimes and would 
fanatically resist any attempt at lib- 
eration from without or from within. 
He cites the fury with which the 
Russian people defended their home- 
land in World War II, forgetting that 
it was Hitler’s purpose to exterminate 
Slavs and not to liberate them. Natu- 
rally under those circumstances the 
Russian people considered their war 
a battle for national survival. At least 
Mr. Fitzgerald should be willing to 
éredit the democratic nations with 
loftier motives than Hitler’s. But then 
Mr. Fitzgerald sees no need for a 
liberation movement in either Russia 
or China. 

The difficulty with Mr. Fitzgerald 
is that he has never thoroughly dis- 
abused himself of the illusions he fell 
heir to during his years in China. 
When he left there in 1950, he was 
known to be sympathetic to the 


Chinese Communist cause and unduly 
influenced by the climate of opinion 
in the Chinese academic circles in 
which he moved. Revolution in China 
only goes to prove that even an on- 
the-spot witness of the world-shaking 
events of the past six years in China 
may be unable to offer a sound evalua- 
tion of them. 
VINCENT S. KEARNEY 


Mystic or madman? 





YOU, THE JURY 





By Mary Borden. Longmans, Green. 
346p. $3 


That strange man, Martin Merridew, 
is charged with treason, and the 
reader of You, the Jury, is asked to 
decide whether or not he is quilty as 
charged. 

Thus offered an active part in a game 
which usually keeps him on the side- 
lines, the extra juror might properly 
look forward to an unusually stimulat- 
ing trial scene. He is likely to feel let 
down when it is over, for the evidence 
is often flimsy and on the decision of 
the jury there is not much room for 
argument. 

This is the story of a humanist and 
pacifist, a doctor with a_ healing 
power that eoes beyond normal skill. 
He lives his .. 2 brand of nonpolitical 
communism and demands that his 
followers share this hard life of poverty 
and service. He ruthlessly cuts him- 
self off from every person and thing, 
family, profession, friends, that does 
not help his mission of spreading 
brotherly love and stopping war. He 
has, in fact, a quite shocking capacity 
for ignoring and hurting those who 
love him most. 

Martin Merridew strove to estab- 
lish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth 
according to the revelation with 
which he felt divinely inspired. In 
childhood he rebelled against going 
to church “because praying was a 
private thing;” in manhood he 
shocked his unpleasant clergyman 
brother by maintaining that if Eng- 
land was to be saved for Christ, the 
church that called itself Christian 
must be destroyed. Yet at his trial 
another person called Martin the most 
Christlike man he had ever come in 
contact with. 

The prisoner seemed to evaluate 
himself higher, usinx phrases and 
paraphrases from the most momen- 
tous case in history. 

“I am who am,” he says; and to 
the judge’s response, “Well, who are 
you?” he answers: “If I told you, you 
would not believe me.” 

The author, in thus overreaching 
her theme—the problem of living ac- 
cording to early Christian values in 
the selfish and complex modern world 
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—weakens her story. For whether Mar- 
tin Merridew actually identified him- 
self with the Incarnate Word, and 
was therefore mad, or whether he 
merely chose biblical language to 
show that he was being tried for the 
same ideals for which Christ was 
crucified, the issue has been muddled 
by bringing his sanity into question. 
This fog around the central figure 
is part of the confusion that charac- 
terizes the book, both in its structure 
and in its people. 
Marjorie Ho.Liican 





MORE’S UTOPIA: The Biography of 


an Idea 





By J. H. Hexter. Princeton. 171p. $3 


This fifth study in the History of Ideas 
Series proposes to establish what went 
on in the mind of Thomas More be- 
tween 1515 and 1518, an approach 
demanding imputation of motive as 
well as evaluation of evidence. Pro- 
fessor Hexter discusses three Utopia 
problems. First, when and where 
were the units of the book written, 
and in what order were they ar- 
ranged? The anatomy of preparation 
is given with persuasive scholarship. 
Second, why, after More analyzed 
the dangers of life in a king’s service, 
did he enter the lists? There is the 
equally persuasive suggestion that 
More, as a leading Christian human- 
ist interested in leadership, owed it to 
himself, his fellows and the state to 
serve actively in public life, alert to 
its hazards, flattered by its possibili- 
ties, and lulled by the hope that Henry 
was beginning to reform. Third, what 
was More’s chief contribution in 
Book IP 

Here, readers may differ. Dr. Hex- 
ter holds that the core of More’s 
preachment on the Good Society was 
that private property and money had 
to be abolished and that he was sure 
that man was malleable enough to 
attain this earthly perfection. Others 
hold that More merely hoped that 
fewer men would remain chained to 
greed ard pride; that, with an eye 
to heaven, he was not the victim of 
what Dr. Hexter somewhat contradic- 
torily calls innate Christian pessimism. 
Dr. Hexter is worried lest Utopia be 
read as a defense of monasticism 
(though More’s friends did not so 
read it). Others hold that More was 
no more than using the analogy of a 
dedicated common way of life; an 
allusive, not a defensive, illustration. 

A weakness in the comments about 
philosophy and religion is the author’s 
reliance on secondary sources; More 
is not set properly against his philo- 
sophical inheritance. There are vague 
references to the Fathers of the 
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Church, but no awareness of More’s 
knowledge of Augustine. Augustine 
knew men’s limitations, the difference 
between the “two cities,” the neces- 
sity of grace, the value of land labor, 
and even such Utopian habits as the 
public election of priests in Africa 
and the necessity of tolerance toward 
the outlawed Donatists. Primary 
readings would have warned Dr. 
Hexter against making such state- 
ments as that the patristic world 
“never touched on practical matters; 
it had nothing to do with the problem 
of making the community of prop- 
erty work in any conceivable human 
society.” 

But these are differences of opinion 
—though major ones (judging More 
from one book is like analyzing New- 
man’s Apologia without reference to 
what made his mind up). In spite of 
obvious shortcomings the book is in- 
tellectually stimulating. 

James Epwarp Tosin 





THE ECONOMICS OF HEINRICH 
PESCH 





By Richard E. Mulcahy. Holt. 228p. 
$3 


We have been long awaiting this valu- 
able study. Rev. Heinrich Pesch, S.J. 
(d. 1926), was the foremost Catholic 
economist of this century’s first quar- 
ter; he founded an important economic 
school, and his teaching prepared the 
way for Quadragesimo Anno. For 
more than two decades, since Cath- 
olic (and other) students and leaders 
began grappling with social problems 
in earnest, they have wanted a read- 
able synthesis of this German priest- 
scholar’s writings. Some brief studies 
have explained his social philosophy 
fairly well, but nowhere did we have 
even summarily explained the eco- 
nomic doctrine contained in the nearly 
4,000 pages of his famous five-volume 
Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie. This 
is Father Mulcahy’s contribution. 
One occasionally hears the remark 
that Pesch’s teachings were indeed 
vital, but are now so incorporated 
into Catholic thinking as to warrant 
no further investigation. If that is true 
in social philosophy, it is not in eco- 
nomics—as this book will make clear. 
After a brief sketch of Pesch’s life and 
evaluation of his achievements, the 
author gives us Pesch’s thinking on 
the nature of economic science (a 
chapter which every professor and 
student of economics must read), his 
theories of consumption, production, 
value and price, money and distribu- 
tion, and his exposition of the philos- 
ophies and economic systems of in- 
dividualism, socialism and his own 
Christian solidarism. A particularly 


good policy of the author is that of 
reproducing Pesch’s own thoughts, 
rather than merely giving an inter- 
pretation of them. Furthermore, he 
constantly compares and _ contrasts 
Pesch’s position with that of leading 
past and present economists. 

Pesch’s importance derives, of 
course, from his pioneering formula- 
tion of a scientific economics based on 
scholastic philosophy (his concept of 
economics includes a teleology, which 
necessarily implies a philosophy) and 
from his founding of the Christian 
solidarist school. In both capacities 
his contribution to Quadragesimo 
Anno, which appeared five years after 
his death, is incalculable. He did not, 
of course, invent the industry-council 
plan (corporative or vocational or- 
ganization of society), but scientific- 
ally defended it and incorporated it 
into the solidarist system. 

If you want the scholarly, inte- 
grated approach of an outstanding 
Catholic scientist to the world of 
economics, Fr. Mulcahy gives it to 
you in his book on Heinrich Pesch. 

JoserH B. SCHUYLER 





STRANGERS AND AFRAID 





By Thomas Sterling. Simon and 
Schuster. 275p. $3.50 


Maccabee David, a Southern Negro 
refugee from a prison farm, and Lyle 
Bishop, a professional humanitarian, 
meet for a brief moment in New York. 
They thereby bring to a focus the 
isolated condition of modern man- 
kind. 

The Negro is a victim of acciden- 
tal but patterned injustice. The hu- 
manitarian, whose job it is to be the 
chivalric defender of the oppressed, 
has failed to adjust his own life and 
to make a success of his own mar- 
riage. He fails abysmally in the test 
presented by his meeting with the 
Negro. The Negro, with the naive 
wisdom of the hunted, learns, not how 
to live the fuller life, but only how to 
go on living. 

The story line is necessarily thin, 
for it is not human action but human 
motive that is at the heart of this 
story. And it is in the examination of 
the things below the surface—the 
human heart and soul—that Thomas 
Sterling shows a more than ordinary 
mastery. In fact, Mr. Sterling brings 
off something not very often seen in 
a novel: he writes from two points of 
view and he does both jobs well. 
When observing the white social 
worker and his wife, Mr. Sterling 
writes with keen, detached observa- 
tion. But when he turns his attention 
to the Negro, he does a superbly sus- 
tained piece of self-report and self- 
analysis. This is by far the most dif- 
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A selection from those writings of 
Cardinal Newman which are pri- 
marily concerned with promoting 
an understanding of who the 
Blessed Virgin is, and why it is 
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Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
the great English Cardinal shows 
clearly that the belief about Our 
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rely for their validity on the truth 
that God became man. This book 
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ficult and engrossing element in the 
novel. 

We are told that Mr. Sterling is 
quite a young man—not yet thirty— 
and that he is working on his next 
novel in Rome. With the license of a 
critic who need not himself write 
novels, I should say that if Mr. Ster- 
ling can add fuller story content and 
character variation to his already keen 
psychological observation, his new 
novel should be well worth reading. 

Epwarp J. CRONIN 





CHRIST IN THE HOME 





By Raoul Plus, S.J. Pustet. 343p. $4 


Lofty spirituality and down-to-earth 
advice blend to make this book a sub- 
lime relief from the usual tirades 
against birth control or empty psy- 
chology. 

“This book is an invitation to the 
married or those about to be married 
to spend the interior effort required 
to unite them solidly in Christ and 
make them worthy transmitters of the 
Christ-life to their family” (Preface). 
It will be welcomed by priests seek- 
ing suggestions for spiritual reading 
and meditation for married penitents, 
and material suitable for Cana Con- 
ferences. 

With a light touch, enlivened by 
anecdotes and illustrations, Fr. Plus 
idealizes marriage in a most realistic 
way. Stressing the outgoing and 
supernatural aspects of love, he treats 
well the problem of two living as one, 
gives a solid digest of child psychology 


and an excellent summary of the prin- 
ciples of sound sex instruction. 

An example of his common-sense 
morality is this on Rhythm: 


The plan of God for married 
persons in this matter of fecundity 
is not that they should have the 
largest number of children pos- 
sible. Rather it is that they 
should have the largest number 
that they are capable of rearing 
well, considering the position in 
which Providence has placed 
them ... It is a problem of hon- 


esty. 


One could call this a “must” for every 
young couple approaching parenthood, 
and an ideal gift for an expectant 
mother. 

James E. Royce, S.J. 





THE TIME OF THE ASSASSINS 





By Godfrey Blunden. Lippincott. 


375p. $3.75 


Writing with authority and a report- 
er’s eye for detail, Godfrey Blunden 
has turned out another novel on the 
same theme as his previously success- 
ful A Room on the Route. There is 
something compelling about Mr. Blun- 
den’s work that challenges description. 
Shunning such standard devices as 
suspense, sex and _ storytelling, he 
nevertheless manages to write novels 





Correction: The publisher of The 
Great Enterprise, reviewed September 
6, is W. W. Norton & Co., not Mac- 
millan, as was incorrectly indicated. 
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been finding inspiration 
in this first-person story 
of a search for a 
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— Dallas Times Herald. 
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which are both emotionally and in- 
tellectually satisfying and completely 
convincing. It is a very neat trick, but 
one cannot help wondering what 
would happen were Mr. Blunden to 
depart from the subjects which he 
knows so well—the Russian people, 
the totalitarian mind—and venture into 
a broader realm of life. This reviewer, 
for one, earnestly hopes that he will 
accept the challenge. 

The period of time covered in his 
latest book is that between the late 
fall of 1941, when the Germans occu- 
pied the Russian city of Kharkov in 
the Ukraine, and the liberation of the 
city by the Russians some sixteen 
months later. Mr. Blunden was among 
the small group of foreign correspon- 
dents to return to Kharkov with the 
victorious Russians. What he saw at 
first hand, plus the imaginative recon- 
structions of his own mind, provide 
the material for this book. It is a ter- 
rifying picture of the totalitarian mind. 
Atrocity is heaped upon atrocity with 
such appalling calculation as to repel 
any civilized reader. Even more mon- 
strous, however, as Mr. Blunden 
makes clear, is the tyranny practised 
over the mind by both communism 
and fascism. 

Coming ten years after the events 
which it portrays, a book of this kind 
carries a kind of delayed impact. The 
evils which it describes, however, are 
none the less real for us in 1952. 
Whether it be Kharkov or Korea, the 
menace is still present. This is the les- 
son that The Time of the Assassins 
teaches so effectively. As a novel it will 
appeal to the group who liked Arthur 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. Godfrey 
Blunden, like Koestler, understands the 
Russian people intimately and writes 
about them with sympathy and real- 
ism. From this angle his book is a 
conspicuous success, although as a nar- 
rative it displays some weaknesses. 

Joun M. CoNNOLE 
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Everybody will be interested 
in every section of The State 
and Religious Education. 


America’s Editor - in - Chief, 
Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., pre- 
sents a clear-cut picture of 
key events in the private- 
public school controversy. 


@ the Supreme Court de- 
cisions in the McCollum 
and Zorach cases 


@ a penetrating study of 
the background of these 


decisions 
@ the effect they’ve had 


@ why and how changes 
were made in these deci- 
sions 


There’s also a section dealing 
with the opportunities Cath- 
olic schools have for improv- 
ing relations with their local 
communities. 
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“Young man, I say to thee, arise!” 
(Luke 7:14; 15th Sunday after Pen- 
tecost). 


In the course of his reflective essays 
in God and the Atom, Msgr. Ronald 
A. Knox reminded us that we should 
stand not so much in awe of the atom 
and of nuclear fission as in a filial and 
reveren'..] fear of the author of nu- 
clear fission: the God of the atom. 
For the wonders of physical science, 
he recalled, are in the literal sense of 
the word invented by men in nature; 
they are found there where they were 
placed by God. It is the infinite God, 
who holds in omnipotent hands the 
powers and the plans and the laws 
of nature, whom man should rightly 
fear: the author and source of life. 
This, certainly, was the “fear that 
seized them all” when Christ restored 
to life the son of the widow of Naim, 
as we read in the Gospel for the fif- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost. 

Of all the miracles that Christ per- 
formed, of the many signs that He 
worked, the most startling, the most 
revealing of the omnipotent hand of 
God were those in which he effected a 
restoration of life. Such was the rais- 
ing of the son of the widow, such the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus, and 
of the beloved Lazarus. Such, indeed, 
was Christ's own Resurrection, of 
which He said: “I lay down my life 
. .. I have the power to lay it down, 
and I have the power to take it up 
again” (John 10:17). 

The purpose of Christ, of His mis- 
sion on earth, was to communicate 
life. While His Church has wrought 
tremendous good in the temporal or- 
der for man, He did not come that 
we might have culture, or philosophy, 
or science; that we might have jet- 
propulsion planes, television and anti- 
biotics; “I have come that they may 
have life, and may have it more abun- 
dantly” (John 10:10). 

Our minds are dulled, of course, by 
the commonplace and to the familiar. 
The greatest wonders and deepest 
mysteries lie about us unnoticed. In- 
deed, the greatest of the mysteries of 
nature lies within us, within our own 
soul: the wondrous reality of human 
life. Little enough do we weigh it, 
numbed as we are by the needs of the 
hour, distracted by daily living. And 
seldom enough do we weigh the mean- 
ing of life in Christ, the life imperish- 
able, life eternal that the soul lives 
in possessing God. The works of the 
day are seen all too often, as merely 
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a duty done. We do not envision them _against anti-Semitism, was transferred tall 
as we should, as the source of an in- to pictures as a protest against color dire 
creased life, a fuller possession of God, prejudice. Anna Lucasta, written as per 
a growth of the soul in life. And a Polish-American drama of frustra- kille 
serious sin is more than a moral defec- tion, was a Broadway hit as a black- use 
tion, a moral fault; it is disaster, it is belt melodrama. It’s the Guild’s mis- whe 
the kiss of death to the soul, the loss fortune that Miss Waters is not ten ing 
of eternal life. years younger. actr 
The restoration of life to the son of It is also the Guild’s misfortune is th 
the widow of Naim is intended by that, along with other producers, it as 
Christ for us, as it was for those who has allowed itself to become the victim 
stood by. It is meant to reveal the of the garment industry’s standard of 
finger of God, to awaken in us a wor- feminine pulchritude. Acting is essen- 
ship of One who holds in His hands tially the art of expressing emotions, 
the power of life, to move us to high and emotion is not always contained 
and renewed esteem of the treasure _ in a small package. Clarence Derwent, 
we carry in fragile vessels. Our life retired president of Actors Equity, re- 
in Christ is eternally young; “our members that he once played in sup- FEA 
youth, ” in the words of the Psalmist, port of a “very short and very fat lion ' 
LA PROVINCE DE “shall be renewed like the eagle’s” actress” who frequently played the cus | 
(102:5), and Christ says to us in our title character in Hamlet. Mr. Derwent (Car 
‘ eC own soul, in a spiritual sense: “Young also remembers that the lady was owne 
man, I say to thee, arise!” “very popular” in English provincial | come 
s WitutiaM J. Reap, S.J. theatres. - antly 
The brilliant foliage, the clear | American producers would be hor- | Repo 
sunlight, the long cool nights, rified at the mere thought of a fat | abou 
combine to make Fall a most en- | woman, weighing 200 pounds, por- a 
joyable season to tour the scenic ight: te a pence male charao- oa P 
hishwavs end sicteresaue to THE ATHE ter in English drama. English audi- estly 
<i, P 4 ences, apparently, are more mature, | by M 
mantic towns and villages of or at least they were in Mr. Derwent’s | belie 
historic Québec. Here you will i. youth. Give them 200 pounds of acting thing 
be welcomed with true French- ability and they are not interested in a dor 
Canadian hospitality in comfort- CASTING PROBLEMS. Not so long what size dress the actress wears. ' Py ; 
ihe waedeen dane dnd hauls. ago I described the dilemma of a Several years ago, a promising | the p 
producer who wanted a Negro actress young actress, who happened to be a not o 
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with a production of the author’s A army 
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tall girl, was brushed off by casting 
directors so often that she became 
permanently depressed and eventually 
killed herself. Producers just couldn’t 
use an actress, no matter how talented, 
who was taller than the average lead- 
ing man. What killed that young 
actress, and frustrates so many others, 
is the emphasis on drama as a picture. 


Producers concentrate on the externals 
of the art while neglecting its essen- 
tials. The numerous casting difficulties 
they encounter are largely of their 
own making, and they consequently 
deserve no sympathy unless they can 
find it in the dictionary. It will serve 
them right if the page has been torn 
out. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 








FILMS 











FEARLESS FAGAN is a very gentle 
lion who does a comedy act in the cir- 
cus with his close friend and master 
(Carleton Carpenter). When this 
owner-friend is drafted, Fagan be- 
comes also the center of some pleas- 
antly comical whimsy for the family. 
Reportedly inspired by a news story 
about an inductee whose great worry 
was what to do with his pet lion, 
the picture is one of a group of mod- 
estly budgeted films put out recently 
by MGM. It is the first of the lot to 
belie its price tag and look like some- 
thing better than the bargain half of 
a double feature. 

A great deal of its charm is due to 
the playing of young Carpenter, who 
not only makes the sweet simplicity 
of the lion-lover understandable and 
appealing, but also convinces one that 
he is much saner than most of the 
people who think that he is crazy. In 
addition, the picture boasts an in- 
genious script by Charles Lederer 
which, despite a flagging of invention 
in the later stages, succeeds for the 
most part in superimposing the im- 
probable on the mundanely real so 
that the comic possibilities of both are 
exploited to the full. 

Especially ingratiating is the spec- 
tacle of a tough top-sergeant (Keenan 
Wynn) struggling with mingled dis- 
taste and honest effort to apply a new 
Army directive reading: “The wel- 
fare and dignity of the common soldier 
shall be given new emphasis in the 
attitude of the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers.” The inevitable 
romance is painlessly supplied by 
Janet Leigh as a visiting actress who 
has an understandable prejudice 
against young men who prefer lions 
to people, but who ultimately changes 
her mind. 


MONKEY BUSINESS is a lavishly 
produced farce based almost entirely 
on the misguided premise that comedy 
can be manufactured simply by con- 
triving situations which make people 
look as ridiculous as possible. The 
gimmick in this case is a serum de- 
vised by an industrial chemist (Cary 


Grant) which has the property of re- 
storing youth. (It later develops that 
the laboratory’s pet chimpanzee made 
an unscheduled and_ unidentifiable 
contribution to the formula, which 
consequently—and fortunately for the 
human race—cannot be duplicated.) 

At various times and in various 
amounts, by design and by accident, 
the compound is consumed by most 
of the members of the cast. In the 
first experiment Grant comports him- 
self like an indecorous college boy 
with the office’s beautiful but dumb 
secretary (Marilyn Monroe). Later, 
under the influence of a double dose, 
he reverts to his cowboys-and-Indians 
days and organizes the local small fry 
into a scalping party with his imagined 
marital rival (Hugh Marlowe) as the 
victim. 

Grant’s wife (Ginger Rogers) in 
her turn is converted into a combina- 
tion teen-age hep cat and bride on her 
wedding night. Finally, an accidental 
mass dosage turns the company’s 
staid officers (Charles Coburn, Larry 
Keating, etc.) into incipient juvenile 
delinquents whose high-spirited gang 
warfare makes total casualties out of 
the laboratory and the remaining 
youth elixir. 

Thus baldly stated, the plot of many 
excellent comedies would sound 
equally unappetizing. What is miss- 
ing here—though the picture repre- 
sents a good deal of skill on the part 
of the performers, and on the part 
of the writers and director a shrewd 
understanding of what people can be 
inveigled into laughing at—is a foun- 
dation of honest human values. These 
can be integrated into the most ab- 
surd of situations, but without them 
the most polished professional efforts 
seem crude and vulgar and disas- 
trously lacking in spontaneity. 

(20th Century-Fox) 


THE DEVIL MAKES THREE stars 
Gene Kelly and Pier Angeli in the un- 
distinguished end-product of a film- 
making junket to the scenes of Hitler’s 
early triumphs. What starts out as a 
moving inquiry into the postwar Ger- 
mans’ struggle for survival winds up 
as a painfully juvenile melodrama 
about a neo-Nazi conspiracy. It is 
commended to adults only for its 
occasionally striking use of authentic 
backgrounds. (MGM) 
Morra WALsH 
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BOO 


of the 


SAVIOUR 


Assembled by 


F. J. Sheed 


Forty authors between them 
make a better life of Christ 
than any one man could 
have written. 


If you think this is an idle 
boast, see the book. 


at your bookstore 


$4.00 


The September number of Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET has a good 
deal more to say about this book and 
the dozen others we are publishing 
this fall. Ask Agatha MacGill to send 
it to you, free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 


442 pages Illus. 
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SAVE 40% ON 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


You Can 





Order Direct 
from Factory at 


40% off retail 


: Save 
Middleman’s Profit 


Famous Lundstrom Sec- 
tional Bookcases are sold 
direct from factory only 
on 30 day approval. You 
are assured a permanent 
source of supply for addi- 
tional sections. . . Avail- 
able in different designs, 
woods, and finishes. . . 
sectional will fit almost 
any size space, height, 
or width. Jt grows with 
your library. With or 
without glass disappear- 
ing doors. Endorsed by 


illustrating complete 
lines with factoryprices over 300,000 users. 


Cc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
Better Homes and Offices since 1899 


Write for catalog 
D-952 








otices 


12 cents pee word 
Payment with order 





iin 

CATHOLIC BOOKS, ereeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations—5'4"", 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples. Mary 
Moore, Importer, Box 394 4, Davenport, 
lowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, Soutk Carolina. 





ST. LUCY DEVOTIONAL BOOKLET. “Pro- 
tectress of Our Eyesight.” 25¢ copy. 
Write: Practical Books, Box 324, Madison 
Square Station, New York 10, N. Y. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 





Atomic-energy policy 

Epiror: Your thought-provoking edi- 
torial of August 16, “Who controls 
our atomic energy?” brings to public 
attention a problem of serious concern 
to many who have followed closely 
our atomic-energy program. 

In the six years since the passing of 
the Atomic Energy Act, many changes 
in world conditions have occurred 
which call for a review and revision 
of the law. The question of secrecy, 
for instance, should have been review- 
ed immediately after the news of Rus- 
sian possession of the atomic bomb. 

The late Sen. Brien McMahon’s 
personal wisdom and his year-round 
efforts to watch and control our 
atomic-energy program were a great 
factor in keeping this enterprise on 
the proper lines. But we cannot afford 
to gamble on getting a second Sena- 
tor McMahon. Murray S. LEVINE 

New York, N. Y. 


Voting at eighteen 
Eprror: In your August 23 editorial 
“Voting rights for 18-year-olds?” I 
would say that the key point is in 
your observation that “youths may 
mature faster today.” Yes, youths may, 
but in my _ considered judgment, 
based on many years of observing the 
18-year-old mind in college freshman 
and sophomore classes, youths today 
do not mature as fast as they should. 

An article in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune for April 20 tellingly pointed 
out as the weak link in our educa- 
tional system the last two years of 
high school and the first two of college. 

In the fall of 1952 the average 18- 
vear-old will be far more absorbed 
in football and his social life than in 
listening to and ruminating over the 
campaign speeches of Eisenhower and 
Stevenson. 

BrotTHer Cormac Puiuir, F.S.C. 

Manhattan College 

New York, N. Y. 


Epiror: The argument based on the 
assumption that “if 18-year-olds are 
old enough to fight our wars, they are 
old enough to vote” is, to my way of 
thinking, entirely without logical merit 
and depends for its force on a purely 
emotional appeal. What the 18-year- 
old lacks (in comparison with the 21- 
year-old) is the leavening influence 
of others outside his immediate circle 
—an influence which would be readily 
found in college, at work or in the 
service. RayMonp W. BERGAN 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Eprror: I am opposed to lowering the 
voting age to 18. To do so, I fear, 
might raise many legal questions. For 
instance, who is a minor and who a 
major? Could an 18-year-old voter 
marry without parental consent? 
Moreover, this large group of youth- 
ful voters could easily become the tar- 
get of unscrupulous politicians. Would 
they have acquired any experiential 
knowledge of politics while in school? 
Address withheld A. F. G. 


Eprtor: During World War II I was 
responsible enough to be a commis- 
sioned officer navigating U. S. air- 
craft. I feel now, as I did then, that 
I did not at that time have the matu- 
rity to vote sensibly and intelligently, 
although I had more than an ordinary 
interest in politics and gov:1nment. 

I would go further today and take 
the stand that the voting age should 
be 25, on the following grounds. 

1. A voter should have sufficient 
maturity to be able to judge character, 
analyze political ideas and sift our 
propaganda. 

2. He should have a sense of re- 
sponsibility such as comes with a 
home, family and job. 

3. He should have the emotional 
stability to withstand the pressure of 
sentimental and prejudiced appeals 
for his vote. 

Lest it be thought that this letter 
is written by an old fogey, may I say 
that I am a 28-year-old-attorney. 

MicHakEx A. ORENIC 

Joliet, Il. 


College pamphlet racks 

Eprror: This is a plea to extend the 
idea of “pamphlet racks by the rail- 
road tracks” (Feature “X,” 8/30) to 
colleges. 

Doubtless in every Catholic college 
there is a room for pamphlet brows- 
ing, but wouldn’t a pamphlet rack in 
the library of a secular college have 
a distinct value? Such a rack might 
have sections labeled “Catholic,” 
“Jewish,” “Protestant.” 

Moreover, the interchange of view- 
points encouraged by the rack, and 
its value for class reference, might lay 
the foundation for giving college cred- 
it for religious instruction even in tax- 
supported colleges (cf. Iowa State 
College). 

God and religion should have some 
place in secular colleges, even if it is 
the lowly space afforded by a rack. 

Frank P. FirzstmMons 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FLORIDA 





BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music Teacher Training, 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business 


Beautiful compus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





INDIANA 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


with Papal Approbation and 
the Apostolic Blessing of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII 


for Sisters and Lay Women 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





MARYLAND 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washiagton, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and dary Schools 


Courses leading to oy of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees, Li Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For information Address the Registrar 








SCHOOLS 








AND 


COLLEGES 

















MASSACHUSETTS 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding Sehool for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for eatalog 





NEW JERSEY 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
—— = 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 








COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
merican Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Condv *ted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus, 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
PRR. 
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Saint PETERS CoMloge 














ys eighty years 


SAINT PETER'S COLLEGE has been 


training men according to the "Ratio | 


ARTS and SCIENCES Studiorum," the handbook of Jesuit 


Major Electives in twelve subjects teaching, developing in them all the © 





seven faculties or powers of man, 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION senses—imagination—mechanical and 


Day Sessions; Evening Sessions— Co-Educational intellectual memory—intellect— 





emotions—will—in preparation for 


ARMY ROTC UNIT the highest and happiest life here 


Graduate a Commissioned Officer and hereafter. 
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